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Rev.  C.  B.  Boynton, 


Dear  Sir, 

The  desire  to  have  your  Lecture  (delivered  before  the 
11  Y.  M.  Mercantile  Library  Association  ”)  preserved  in  a  more  permanent 
form,  induces  the  undersigned  respectfully  to  ask  your  permission  to  have 
it  published.  Believing  it  to  contain  important  truth,  presented  in  a  manly 
and  Christian  spirit,  recommended  to  the  general  taste  by  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  its  style,  and  calculated  to  exert  a  salutary  influence.  We  trust, 
Sir,  it  will  accord  with  your  views  and  feelings  to  consent  to  its  publication, 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Friends, 


B.  STORER, 

J.  R.  CORAM, 
JAMES  CALHOUN, 
J.  P.  BEGGS, 


JOSEPH  GEST, 

M.  ROGERS, 

THO.  H.  MINOR, 
JAMES  F.  TORRENCE, 


HENRY  PROBASCO. 
GEO.  L.  WEED, 
LYMAN  HARDING, 
WM.  WATTS, 


Cincinnati ,  Jan.  26,  1847. 

Hon.  Bellamy  Stoker  and  others, 

Gnt., 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  note  of  a  late  date,  requesting  for  publication  a  copy  of  my 
Lecture  before  The  Y.  M.  M.  L.  Association  of  this  City.  I  do  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty,  Gentlemen,  to  refuse  a  request  coming  from  such  a  source, 
and  if,  therefore,  the  publication  of  the  Lecture  will,  in  your  opinion,  aid 
the  progress  of  truth,  it  is  at  your  service. 

I  am  Gent.,  with  great  respect, 

Your  ob’t  serv't. 

CHARLES  B.  BOYLNTON. 


OUR  COUNTRY, 


THE  HERALD  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 


The  whole  action  of  our  race  oil  this  theatre,  so  far  as  known 
already,  or  revealed  in  the  word  of  God,  is  broken  into  several 
grand,  and  clearly  marked  divisions. 

One  commences  with  the  creation,  and  terminates  with  the 
deluge;  one  lies  between  the  deluge  and  the  advent  of  our  Saviour ; 
and  between  that  point  and  a  line  not  clearly  visible  as  yet,  is 
our  own  era.  Beyond  this,  on  the  prophetie  record,  is  a  dispen¬ 
sation  which  stretches  we  knowT  not  whither. 

Each  of  these  great  divisions  contains  smaller  ones  within 
itself,  marked  often  with  great  precision,  and  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  certain  points  where  old  things  passed  away,  and  new 
influences  arose  to  hold  sway  over  the  world. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  family  of  man  after  the  flood,  and  the 
dispersion  from  their  central  position  at  Shinar,  sowed  over  the 
earth  the  germs  of  nations;  introduced  a  new  era;  and  brought  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  great  branches  of  the  race.  Some 
eras  seem  coincident  with  the  rise  of  nations,  and  there  are 
others  that  are  introduced  by  individuals,  which,  disregarding 
from  the  first  all  geographical  lines,  operate  not  so  much  in 
moulding  national  character,  as  in  arousing  that  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  universal  mind  of  man.  Of  eras  introduced  by 
nations,  we  have  a  brilliant  example  in  the  Hebrews.  That  mid¬ 
night  march  from  Egypt,  amid  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  the 
wail  of  mourners,  was  the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in 
human  destiny,  whose  course  is  onward  yet  ;  and  which  seems 
about  to  bring  once  more  upon  the  scene,  the  scattered  sons  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  development  of  the 
fortunes  of  man.  Another  instance  almost  equally  memorable, 
was  the  colonization  of  Greece.  From  that  event  went  forth  an 
influence  which  has  helped  to  color  all  subsequent  time;  which 
in  all  after  ages  has  been  one  of  the  great  agents,  though  not  the 
mightiest,  in  quickening  and  refining  the  human  mind,  by  bringing 
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it  into  communion  with  the  spiritual,  the  beautiful  and  the  true. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  detain  you  by  following  this  thought 
further,  or  by  mentioning  individuals  who  have  been  the  heralds 
of  new  ages;  for  many  such  will  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of  all; 
and  these  preliminary  thoughts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  my  main 
design.  If  the  action  in  life’s  great  drama  has  been  broken  into 
divisions  distinctly  marked  ;  if  some  of  these  eras  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  individuals,  and  some  by  nations,  I  have  thought  it 
not  useless  to  inquire  whether  any  such  mission  is  committed 
to  our  own  country,  whether  she  may  be  said  to  hold  the  position 
of  herald  or  prophet  of  a  new  era ;  herself  standing  already  upon 
its  threshold,  and  reflecting  over  the  world  the  first  beams  of  the 
coming  day.  If  in  this  sense  our  nation  is  a  prophet  among  the 
nations,  what  does  she  foretell  for  man,  and  what  is  she  commis¬ 
sioned  to  teach"?  In  order  to  prepare  ourselves  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  consider  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
our  country.  I  am  well  aware,  that  in  reference  to  the  future  of 
America,  we  can  do  little  more  than  to  suggest  probabilities. 
This  nation  is  an  enigma,  whose  import  no  man  as  yet  may  fully 
know.  She  is  a  germ  of  boundless  things.  The  unfolded  bud 
excites  the  hopes  of  one  half  the  human  race,  while  it  stirs  the 
remainder  with  both  anger  and  alarm.  Who  shall  now  paint  the 
beauty  and  attraction  of  the  expanded  flower?  Our  eagle  is 
scarcely  fledged,  but  one  wing  stretches  over  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  the  other  touches  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Who  shall 
say,  then,  what  land  shall  be  overshadowed  by  the  full  grown 
pinion  ?  Who  shall  point  to  any  spot  of  the  northern  continent, 
and  say  with  certainty,  here  the  starry  banner  shall  never  be 
hailed  as  the  symbol  of  dominion "? 

Without  saying  one  word  here  upon  the  moral  or  religious 
aspect  of  our  national  policy,  I  think  that  whoever  considers 
calmly  the  present  direction  of  feeling  and  events,  and  then  sits 
down  with  the  map  of  North  America  before  him,  will  almo.t 
involuntarily  run  his  eye  from  Darien  round  to  Darien  again,  and 
say,  to  that  boundary,  the  swift,  strong  tide  of  our  population  yet 
may  reach;  over  the  space  thus  enclosed,  this  Union  yet  may 
bear  sway.  ’Tis  an  intoxicating  dream;  and  perhaps  it  is  now 
spread  out  before  the  mind  of  our  nation  by  the  same  bad 
enchantment,  which  once  caused  a  vision  of  power  to  pass  before 
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the  Saviour’s  eye.  But  leaving  its  morality  to  he  settled  else¬ 
where,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  idea  is  gathering  strength 
among  us,  that  the  territorial  mission  of  this  nation  is  to  obtain 
and  hold  at  least  all  that  lies  north  of  Panama.  That  the  physi¬ 
cal  power  of  this  government  may  yet  become  equal  to  such  an 
achievement,  few  perhaps  are  prepared  to  deny.  How  it  is  to  he 
accomplished,  consistently  with  righteousness  and  national  honor, 
does  not  yet  clearly  appear.  The  natural,  peaceful  progress  of 
our  population  will  carry  us  swiftly  and  safely  to  ambition’s  out¬ 
most  goal.  —  But  God  has  filled  all  the  past  with  solemn  monu¬ 
ments,  from  which  we  ought  to  learn,  that  institutions  propagated 
by  the  sword,  by  the  sword  shall  also  perish.  But,  though  we 
have  no  political  seer,  who  can  stand  with  the  measuring  reed  fo 
give  the  dimensions  of  the  finished  structure  of  our  government; 
yet,  that  it  has  in  an  unequalled  degree  the  elements  of  vast 
and  almost  resistless  power,  no  one  can  longer  doubt.  Already 
the  movements  which  we  make  are  felt  to  the  borders  of  earth, 
and  every  year  the  voice  we  utter,  will  have  more  power  to 
awake,  and  startle,  and  command  the  nations.  Let  him  who 
doubts  this,  remember  that  the  child  is  now  bom  who  may  hear, 
ere  he  departs,  the  hum  of  three  hundred  millions  on  the  soil 
which  now  we  occupy;  and  that  a  thousand  millions  destined  for 
this  North  American  Continent  already  approach  the  frontiers  of 
life,  rushing  from  the  womb  of  the  future  to  possess  the  land. 

In  measuring  the  amount  and  kind  of  influence  which  this 
country  shall  exert  upon  the  destiny  of  the  race,  the  question  of 
territory  is  not  of  the  highest  importance.  Whether  the  millions 
that  are  to  dwell  on  the  great  Pacific  slope  of  our  continent,  are 
to  acknowledge  our  banner,  or  rally  to  standards  of  their  own ; 
whether  Mexico  is  to  become  ours  by  sudden  conquest  or  gra¬ 
dual  absorption;  whether  the  British  provinces,  when  they  pass 
from  beneath  the  sceptre  of  England,  shall  be  incorporated  with 
us  or  retain  an  independent  dominion;  —  are  perhaps  questions 
which  a  not  distant  future  may  decide.  However  they  may  be 
settled,  the  great  fact  will  remain  essentially  the  same,  that  the 
two  continents  of  this  western  hemisphere  shall  yet  bear  up 
a  stupendous  social,  political  and  religious  structure,  wrought 
out  by  the  American  mind,  moulded  and  colored  by  the  hues  of 
American  thought,  and  animated  and  united  by  an  American 
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soul.  It  seems  equally  certain,  that  whatever  the  divisions  of 
territory  may  be,  these  United  States  are  the  living  centre  from 
which  already  hows  the  resistless  stream,  which  will  ultimately 
absorb  into  its  own  channel  and  hear  on  its  own  current,  the 
whole  policy,  the  whole  thought,  of  the  two  Americas.  The  true 
American  soul  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  European  mind;  not 
yet  fully  embodied,  or  rather  wearing  a  sort  of  patchwork  body, 
gathered  out  of  all  nations.  But  the  free  strong  spirit  will  soon 
cast  off  its  tattered,  ill-fitting  tabernacle;  and  clothe  herself  in  a 
body  of  institutions,  which  shall  be  the  true  outward  expression 
of  the  inner  glory,  revealing  in  every  member  her  own  beauty, 
harmony,  and  power.  He  who  considers  what  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  has  accomplished  in  the  rest  of  the  globe,  going  forth  on  iis 
wonderful  mission  from  so  small  a  centre  as  England,  and 
remembers  that  its  strange  task  has  been  wrought  thus  far, 
though  fettered  by  the  civil  and  religious  forms  of  the  past,  will 
not  deem  that  we  stretch  the  ability  of  that  same  race  beyond  its 
measure,  when  here  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  past.  Here  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  teeming  and  eventful  present,  so  near  a 
future  era  as  to  anticipate  its  spirit,  or  rather  itself  the  earnest  and 
first  fruits  of  a  new  age.  Here  the  most  vigorous  branch  of  the 
Saxon  family  is  stimulated  by  an  element  of  national  growth,  un¬ 
known  to  all  other  ages,  the  power  of  free  institutions  united  to, 
and  acting  with,  an  unfettered  and  truly  Catholic  Christianity. 

Our  national  life  appears  to  be  drawn  from  a  fountain  of  vital¬ 
ity  of  measureless  capacity  and  power.  Its  strong  pulsations  may 
be  healthily  sent  through  a  huger  frame  than  Earth  has  ever  seen. 
When  therefore  in  infancy  we  have  reached  a  stature  and  strength 
which  compel  the  power  of  the  mightiest,  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee 
on  what  shores  the  feet  of  the  full-grown  Colossus  may  yet  be 
planted.  If,  then,  I  have  not  overrated  the  moral  and  intellectual 
vigor  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  if  the  policy  lately  avowed 
is  to  be  acted  upon;  that  the  further  occupation  of  American  soil 
by  the  governments  of  Europe,  is  not  to  be  suffered,  then  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  a  direct  one,  that  the  stronger  elements  will  control  and 
absorb  the  lesser,  so  that  the  same  causes  which  melted  the  red 
races  away,  will  send  the  influence  of  the  United  States  not  only 
over  the  territory  north  of  Panama,  but  across  the  isthmus, 
and  southward  to  Magellan.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
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dreaming  that  the  two  continents  are  to  be  controlled  by  one  cen¬ 
tral  government;  they  may  he  broken  into  many;  but  I  do  mean 
that  there  will  be  a  structure  of  government,  a  form  of  society,  a 
religious  faith  and  practice  in  this  Western  hemisphere,  which 
shall  be  American  in  all  its  features;  which,  instead  of  being 
moulded  after  European  models,  shall  send  forth  an  aggres¬ 
sive  influence  over  the  whole  Earth.  Of  this  vast  move¬ 
ment,  these  United  States  must  be  the  centre.  If  I  have  not 
vastly  overrated  the  expansive  force  of  the  elements  which  we 
contain,  the  whole  frame-work  of  institutions  for  both  Americas, 
will  ultimately  be  but  an  outgrowth  from  the  germ  planted  on  our 
own  Atlantic  coast.  I  think  then,  from  the  character  of  that 
branch  of  the  human  race,  planted  here  by  God,  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  theatre  of  action,  that  America,  baptized  in  her 
whole  extent  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  her  fortunes  directed  by 
American  mind,  is  destined  to  become  the  focus  of  the  world’s 
moral  power,  the  centre  of  the  world’s  thought,  and  therefore  in  her 
rise  she  comes  as  the  herald  of  a  new  era  for  the  nations.  We 
may  venture  to  predict  that  this  new  era  will  be  marked  by  three 
grand  characteristics;  that  three  great  lessons  will  be  learned  by 
the  world,  from  the  teachings  of  the  American  mind: 

First — A  new  theory  and  practice  in  Government  and  in  so¬ 
cial  life,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  of  which  we  only  per¬ 
ceive  the  germ  as  yet. 

Second — A  liters turewhich  shall  not  only  be  theproper  out¬ 
growth  of  American  mind,  but  which  shall  form  a  distinctive 
school,  as  clearly  so  as  the  literature  of  Greece. 

Third  —  A  new  era  in  the  fine  arts  from  which  future  a  ires 
shall  derive  their  models  and  their  inspiration,  as  we  do  from 
Greece  and  Italy. 

The  restless,  questioning  state  of  the  world,  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cates  that  no  present  form  of  society  is  satisfactory  to  man.  Every 
where  the  human  soul  is  stretching  forward  to  some  political  ~ood 
not  yet  attained,  some  resting  place  not  yet  discovered.  I  think 
that  there  are  evident  reasons  why  this  is  so,  and  would  fain  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  Nation  will  be  the  first  to  reach  a  system  which 
shall  fully  meet  the  wants  of  an  immortal  race.  Among  all  the 
theories  of  governments  by  which  man  has  been  ruled,  perplexed 
or  crushed,  no  one  has  rested  with  a  properly  adjusted  weight, 
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upon  these  two  ideas.  The  dignity  and  value  of  the  individual 
man,  and  the  majesty  and  sacredness  of  law.  When  these  ideas 
are  the  equal  buttresses  upon  which  the  arch  of  government  is 
reared,  then,  and  then  only,  will  rational  liberty  be  the  guardian 
spirit  which  watches  from  the  key-stone.  If  we  press  either  of 
these  two  ideas  into  prominence,  while  we  forget  the  importance 
of  the  other,  our  system  will  be  a  false  one.  For  it  appears  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  no  institutions  can  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
man,  which  are  not  framed  with  a  clear  conception  of  what  man 

is,  which  do  not  recognize  the  essential  elements  of  our  nature  and 
provide  for  the  wants  which  spring  necessarily  from  them. 

The  governments  of  earth  often  in  theory,  universally,  I  think, 
in  practice,  have  lost  sight  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  which  I  have  mentioned  as  belonging  to  a  state.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  have  forgotten  the  origin,  the  destiny,  the  rights  of 
the  individual  man,  and  have  degraded  him  to  a  beast  of  burthen, 
a  thing  without  a  soul,  an  eternity,  or  a  God  :  a  mere  machine; 
only  built  of  flesh  and  bones,  instead  of  wood  and  iron.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  such  institutions  were  not  made  for  Man,  but  for 
an  imaginary  being,  the  monstrous  creation  of  the  oppressor’s  fan¬ 
cy.  Such  a  government  has  no  conceivable  fitness  to  the  real 
wants  and  nature  of  man.  There  is  no  more  agreement  between 

it,  and  an  immortal  creature  of  God,  than  between  the  gospel  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  Man,  by  the  arm  of  power  and  violence, 
has  been  hurled  down  from  the  rightful  level  of  humanity  ;  the 
eyes  of  the  undying  soul  have  been  bandaged;  his  high  and  holy 
aspirations  have  been  quenched;  he  has  been  trampled  deep  in 
the  mire  of  earth;  and  then  despotism  has  undertaken  to  establish 
laws  which  should  perpetuate,  and  increase  his  degradation. 
This  is  the  result  when  law  and  despotic  authority  have  been 
considered  the  only  foundation  of  a  state.  When  the  nature  of 
the  individual  has  been  forgotten  and  his  rights  trampled  down. 
But  if  we  pass  to  the  other  extreme,  we  commit  an  error  equally 
fatal.  I  say  fatal,  because  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  such  an  outrage  upon  the  nature  of  man,  and  the 
system  of  the  universe,  as  could  neither  be  endured  by  man,  nor 
permitted  by  God.  I  mean  that  system  which  takes  man  out 
’from  under  all  authority  and  all  law,  except  that  of  his  own  will ; 
‘which  virtually  makes  of  him  a  law-giver  and  god  unto  himself. 
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This  is  the  ultimate  result  of  those  theories  which  deny  all  con¬ 
nection  between  human  and  divine  law,  any  dependence  of  the 
earthly  authority,  upon  that  which  is  universal  and  eternal. 
These  theories  regard  a  State  as  a  mere  association,  a  thing  of 
earth  and  time,  having  no  reference  to  the  future  and  the  eternal. 
In  such  a  State,  law  from  necessity  finds  its  only  ground  and  au¬ 
thority  in  the  will  of  man.  Men  agree  among  themselves  to  cer¬ 
tain  regulations  to  which  they  consent ;  not  because  founded  on 
any  eternal  principles  of  right ;  but  because  they  agree,  and  will, 
by  them  to  abide.  From  this  consent,  this  human  will,  .springs 
the  only  authority  of  law.  The  social  and  political  structures  are 
the  mere  creatures  of  choice  and  expediency  ;  the  whole  founda¬ 
tion  rests  not  on  those  principles  which  have  their  ultimate  sanc¬ 
tion  in  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  God ;  but  in  the  shifting  quick¬ 
sands  of  the  popular  will.  The  present  is  thus  unmoored  from 
an  hereafter ;  time  is  unlinked  from  eternal  retribution,  man  sev¬ 
ered  from  his  God,  and  made  unto  himself  law-giver  and  judge, 
and  sole  Divinity.  Is  it  not  easy  to  perceive  that  institutions  of 
this  character  possess  no  more  fitness  to  the  nature  of  man  than 
those  we  considered  before.  Man's  true  nature  is  altogether  an¬ 
other  thing  from  that  which  is  recognized  in  such  a  scheme. 

If  we  could  force  this  planet  entirely  away  from  the  great  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  universe,  blot  that  hereafter  out,  and  become  absolutely 
independent  of  the  power  of  God  ;  if  we  could  entirely  merge  the 
spiritual  and  the  unseen,  in  the  carnal  and  visible ;  if  we  could 
wither  up  man’s  moral  nature,  and  let  him  become  merely  an  in¬ 
tellectual  animal,  such  institutions  might  better  befit  him.  But 
while  the  plan  of  the  universe  remains  unchanged  ;  while  we  as 
members  of  creation's  body,  are  bound  by  the  original  conditions 
of  our  being ;  until  He,  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  divests  Himself 
of  His  attributes,  we  shall  find  it  wisest,  and  most  safe,  to  consider 
the  foundations  of  a  State  as  resting  ultimately  on  Jehovah,  and 
the  authority  of  law  as  derived  from  the  Creator  and  not  from 
the  creature.  The  Bible  does  no  more  than  unite  with  man’s 
moral  sense,  when  it  declares  that  the  final  ground  and  sanction 
of  all  law  are  found  in  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen,  the  change¬ 
less  and  the  eternal.  We  are  bound  to  rejoice  in  every  move¬ 
ment  which  truly  advances  and  ennobles  the  individual  man ; 
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which  enables  him  to  challenge  the  world’s  respect,  for  what  he 
is  in  himself,  and  independent  of  all  external  distinctions;  because 
he  is  a  creature  of  God  and  is  linked  to  an  immortal  destiny. 
But  I  have  no  confidence  in  theories  which  virtually  blot  out  the 
noblest  part  of  man ;  sever  him  from  his  just  dependence  upon 
God,  and  wrench  him  away  from  the  great  system  of  things,  only 
that  he  may  stumble  and  wander  in  darkness. 

It  seems  not  very  difficult,  then,  to  conceive  of  some  general 
principles  which  must  prevail  in  a  perfect  political  and  social 
structure,  if  we  will  consider  the  true  nature  of  man,  the  being 
for  whom  they  are  designed.  He  is  not  a  creature  of  time 
merely.  He  is  a  mere  44  infant  of  days”  here;  the  endless  man¬ 
hood  is  yonder.  His  chiefest  interests  are  not  here,  but  are  sol¬ 
emnly  garnered  in  that  wide  hereafter;  and  the  immortal  soul, 
conscious  of  its  greatness,  and  majestic  in  the  image  of  its  Maker, 
bows  to  no  authority  as  ultimate  but  the  Throne  of  God.  Is  it, 
then,  wisdom  or  folly  to  undertake  to  educate  and  control  such  a 
being,  by  forms  of  government  and  codes  of  law,  which  have  no 
aspect  that  looks  toward  heaven,  and  no  ear  open  to  the  solemn 
voice  that  cometh  from  eternity?  Any  system  of  political  philos¬ 
ophy  which  does  not  place  the  origin  of  society,  the  authority  of 
government,  indeed  the  sanction  of  all  law,  with  God  himself,  is 
false  in  its  very  essence,  and  ruinous  of  course  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  man.  Any  attempt  to  develope  human  nature  by  a  plan 
denying  or  disregarding  these  primal  truths,  is  as  clear  and  wide 
a  departure  from  the  established  order  of  things,  as  it  would  be 
to  put  a  whale  to  fatten  in  your  stables,  or  pasture  your  horse  in 
the  coral  groves  of  the  sea.  Without  falling  into  the  track  of  the 
preacher,  or  theologian,  may  I  not  announce  it  as  a  philosophical 
fact,  that  a  government  which  regards  simply  the  relations  of 
time,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  man;  that  such 
institutions  are  too  short  and  too  narrow  to  fold  in  the  giant  stat¬ 
ure  of  an  immortal  being.  May  I  not  say  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  a  State  fitted  to  man,  must  look  with  reverence  to  God  as 
its  Author;  to  God  must  hold  itself  responsible;  must  lay  its  foun¬ 
dation  and  place  its  hope  in  the  spiritual  and  not  in  the  animal.  By 
/no  other  system  can  we  give  any  binding  force  to  the  two  ideas 
upon  which  all  proper  government  must  rest,  —  the  sacredness  of 
1  ho  dio-nitvof  the  Individual  man.  Because  man  cannot 


reverence  law,  until  he  discovers  some  sanction  to  which  the 
moral  sense  responds.  Without  the  moral,  the  religious  sanction, 
law  is  simply  the  expression  of  physical  power.  The  mere  will 
of  a  majority  separated  from  any  thing  higher  than  the  will  of 
man,  no  more  appeals  to  the  true  moral  sense,  than  does  a  lion 
when  he  holds  one  in  his  grasp.  We  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  es¬ 
cape  from  either.  But  law,  when  it  makes  its  ultimate  appeal  to  the 
retributions  of  eternity  and  God  himself,  is  of  another  character. 
So  also  the  true  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  man  are 
never  seen,  until  discovered  by  that  light  which  streams  in  from 
an  hereafter,  which  permits  us  to  follow  beyond  the  shadow  of 
the  grave,  and  behold  him  a  mighty  and  honored  actor  in  eternal 
scenes,  the  associate  of  Angels,  and  challenging  the  regard  of  the 
loftiest.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  short  and  clear.  These  two 
ideas,  the  true  dignity  of  man,  and  the  true  majesty  of  law,  can 
never  be  realized  and  acted  upon,  except  in  a  State,  where  every 
institution  springs  out  of,  and  every  measure  is  directed  by,  an 
all-pervading  and  controlling  evangelical  faith  in  the  spiritual  and 
the  unseen.  From  this,  and  this  alone,  can  we  derive  the  highest 
of  all  possible  influences  and  authority  for  the  restraining  of  vice, 
and  here  also,  is  the  only  motive  which  can  move  the  soul  with 
a  healthy  and  genuine  philanthropy;  in  the  great  fact,  that  our 
fellow  man,  however  degraded  or  humble,  is  equally  with  us,  an 
heir  of  immortality,  watched  over  by  the  same  God,  interested 
in  the  same  salvation,  bound  to  the  same  judgment  bar. 

I  speak  still  of  a  philosophical  fact.  I  have  nothing  to  do  here 
with  sects  or  creeds.  I  speak  of  a  pervading  religious  sentiment, 
as  opposed  to  infidelity;  and  I  present  for  your  consideration  this 
fact,  which  rests  not  on  the  teachings  of  sects  or  creeds,  but 
springs  from  the  very  nature  of  things ;  the  being  of  God  and  the 
nature  of  man  —  viz:  That  form  of  government  alone  is  fitted  to 
human  nature,  where  the  religious  sentiment  is  the  spirit  of  law, 
and  where  the  forms  of  government  are  simply  the  body  with 
which  the  beautiful  spirit  of  religion  invests  herself  Such  a 
State  leans  with  one  hand  upon  God  for  support,  and  reaches  out 
the  other  to  comfort,  instruct,  and  ennoble  man.  While  she 
wields  through  law  the  awful  authority  of  the  Highest,  she  recog¬ 
nizes  in  every  man  a  creature  of  God,  whom  no  one  must  over¬ 
look,  or  despise,  or  oppress;  because  God  made  him,  and  he  bears 


His  image;  because  he  holds  in  his  bosom  a  germ  whose  unfold¬ 
ings  are  in  eternity,  and  because  the  Son  of  God  came  down  for 
his  redemption.  If  these  thoughts  bring  up  anew,  before  any  eyes, 
the  old  phantom  of  Church  and  State,  let  me  observe  that  no  two 
things  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  a  State  controlled  by  the 
power  of  a  church  organization,  and  one  which  is  pervaded  by 
the  religious  sentiment  holding  itself  responsible  not  to  a  church, 
but  to  God,  wielding  a  power  derived,  not  from  a  hierarchy,  but 
from  Jehovah’s  throne ;  a  State  whose  magistrates  receive  their 
investiture  from  God,  and  not  from  a  priest.  These  are  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  tiie  real  question  now  before  the  American  people 
is,  which  will  you  choose?  A  government  under  the  control  of  a 
usurping  church,  or  one  which,  while  it  holds  itself  independent 
of  a  priesthood,  is  controlled  by  an  evangelical  faith,  recognizing 
the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  action,  and  bowing  to  the  authority  of  its 
author?  One  of  these  we  must  choose  from  the  resistless  instincts 
of  the  human  soul. 

The  middle  ground  of  infidelity  cannot  long  be  occupied.  No 
nation,  least  of  all  ours,  will  rest  permanently  in  a  position,  where 
even  the  action  of  the  government  is  dissociated  from  religion  and 
God.  Those  who  think  so  are  pleasing  themselves  with  a 
dream.  It  were  quite  as  rational  to  think  of  plucking  up  the  ev¬ 
erlasting  hills  and  suspending  them  in  mid  heaven.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  effect  in  the  physical  world  is  more  certain  to 
follow  its  cause,  than  that  our  national  mind  will  abandon  its 
present  station,  and  pass  over,  either  to  lay  itself  and  government 
at  the  feet  of  Rome,  or  on  the  other  to  yield  itself  to  the  power  of 
a  truly  Catholic  and.  Evangelical  faith,  so  that  not  only  the  indi¬ 
vidual  heart,  but  the  whole  action  of  the  State,  shall  be  baptized 
by  a  pure  religious  sentiment.  A  church  controlling  the  civil 
power  has  been  the  bitterest  curse  of  man.  But  a  body  politic, 
vvith  the  religion  of  Jesus  for  its  soul,  will  prove  his  last  and 
sweetest  blessing. 

To  such  a  government,  such  institutions  political  and  social, 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  our  country  stands  as  a  prophet  to  point 
the  struggling,  almost  despairing,  world.  She  stands,  I  hope,  as 
the  herald  of  a  new  era,  catching  already  some  light  from  its 
sarly  beams.  She  is  holding  up  the  beginnings  of  an  experiment 
well  as  the  earth  never  saw.  She  will  hold  up  to  a  delighted 
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World,  a  new  feature  in  the  history  of  man,  a  new  instrument  in 
the  renovation  of  society;  free  institutions  working  in  full  subser¬ 
vience,  not  to  a  church,  but  to  the  spirit  of  a  true  religion.  This, 
man  never  yet  has  seen.  In  this,  is  the  only  hope  of  the  nations, 
and  this  great  and  final  trial  is  to  be  ushered  in,  I  think,  by  our 
own  country.  If,  then,  it  is  not  a  wild  assumption  that  these  two 
continents  are  to  be  bathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  American  mind, 
who  can  foretell  what  our  moral  influence  over  the  world  will  be, 
when  in  this  western  hemisphere  there  shall  be  seen  by  the  whole 
earth,  a  political  and  social  system,  filled  by  the  power  of  a  true 
religion  to  the  whole  nature  of  man.  In  this  is  the  only  resting 
place  for  the  unquiet  world.  In  this,  will  be  discovered  at  last, 
the  desire  of  all  nations.  To  this,  every  scheme  for  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  society  must  finally  come  by  the  sure  laws  of  our  being. 
In  this,  is  man’s  only  refuge  from  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  anarchy  and  licentiousness  on  the  other.  Freedom  and 
an  untrammelled  faith  have  scarcely  approached  each  other,  ex¬ 
cept  in  America.  In  the  present  condition  of  things  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  they  should  meet  in  any  other  country  on  earth,  and  unite 
their  power  for  the  uplifting  of  fallen  humanity.  But  let  the 
strong,  practical,  earnest  American  mind,  once  throw  its  banner 
abroad  under  the  joint  influence  of  free  institutions  and  a  Cath¬ 
olic  Protestantism,  and  that  standard  will  be  the  rallying  point  of 
nations.  They  will  hail  America  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  dispen¬ 
sation,  and  as  she  stands  on  its  threshold  to  move  them  on,  they 
will  cast  their  chains  away,  and  send  up  to  heaven  one  far-echo¬ 
ing  shout  that  shall  herald  the  deliverence  of  a  world,  —  the  birth- 
hour  of  an  era. 

There  are  two  remaining  particulars  in  which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  our  country  stands  as  the  herald  of  a  new  era  ; 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  I  shall,  from  their  nature,  consider 
them  together,  and  show,  if  possible,  that  in  each,  this  nation  is 
destined  to  establish  a  distinctive,  original  school.  The  first  step 
towards  such  a  result  is  to  obtain  in  each  department  something 
which  is  our  own.  Notwithstanding  the  many  great  names  of 
which  we  can  boast  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  art; 
though  in  the  former  our  country  has  produced  novelists  and 
poets,  historians,  jurists,  and  theologians,  which  are  the  stars  of 
their  age;  yet  it  will  not,  I  presume,  be  contended  that  we  have 
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yet  a  literature  truly  American,  which,  should  our  career  now 
end,  would  constitute  for  after  ages  a  distinctive  school,  like  that 
of  the  Greeks  or  Hebrews.  History  would  probably  merge  what 
we  have  yet  achieved,  under  the  English  name. 

In  painting  and  sculpture,  I  cannot  but  think  the  case  is  some¬ 
what  different.  Little  as  our  artists  are  known  or  appreciated  by 
the  public,  I  must  believe  that  American  art  has  already  an  indi¬ 
viduality,  a  national  character,  which  our  literature  does  not 
possess.  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  two  of  our  artists  will 
carry  the  distinct  American  name  farther  into  the  future,  than 
any  name  our  literature  can  boast,  unless  it  is  that  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  :  —  I  refer  [to  Washington  Alston  and  Hiram  Powers. 
It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  exceeding  interest,  whether,  in 
the  generations  to  come,  men  shall  speak  and  think  of  American 
literature  as  something  distinct  from  all  that  earth  has  known.  If 
so,  it  must  be  the  true  outward  expression  of  the  national  soul, 
moulded  and  colored  by  all  the  peculiar  features  of  our  position. 
Our  country  must  not  be  a  mere  copyist  of  the  faults  or  excellen¬ 
cies  of  other  lands.  Our  literature  must  not  be  a  huge  scrap 
book,  into  which  are  pasted  clippings  from  Europe.  Our  national 
voice  must  not  be  merely  the  muttered,  inarticulate  echo  of  the 
strong  men  of  other  climes:  it  must  be  a  voice  in  itself,  ringing 
clearly  out  from  the  deep,  strong  American  bosom.  It  shall  be  a 
commanding,  startling,  original  note ;  struck  freshly  out  from  the 
harp  strings  of  the  human  soul,  and  finding  a  response  in  the 
universal  spirit  of  mao. 

Very  much  would  I  prefer  that  our  literature  should  appear 

even  in  the  guise  of  the  awkward,  speculating,  guessing,  but  still 

,  original,  strong  minded  American  Yankee,  than  to  see  it  minc- 

I  ing  in  the  costume  of  a  London  dandy.  I  would  rather  see  it, 

if  need  be,  showing  the  wild,  rough  strength,  the  naturalness  and 
I 

^  fervor  of  the  extreme  West,  equally  prepared  to  liquor  with  a 
£  stranger  or  to  fight  him,  than  to  see  it  clad  in  the  gay  but  filthy 
garments  of  the  saloons  of  Paris.  Nay,  more  —  much  as  every 
I  right  mind  abhors  and  detests  such  things,  I  would  sooner  behold 
our  literature  holding  in  one  hand  the  murderous  bowie-knife, 
t  and  in  the  other  the  pistol  of  the  duellist,  than  to  see  her  ladened 
with  the  foul  secrets  of  a  London  hell,  or  the  gaming  houses  of 
,  Paris,  In  the  one  case,  we  behold  the  strong  and  erring  passions 
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of  a  most  guilty  man;  in  the  other  the  degradation  of  the  Atheist, 
the  pollution  and  sensuality  of  the  mere  animal.  If  we  must 
meet  vice  in  our  literature,  let  it  be  the  growth  of  our  own  soil; 
for  I  think  our  own  rascality  has  as  yet  the  healthier  aspect.  I 
would  not  say  one  word  to  discourage  the  earnest  study  of  the 
mental  monuments  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Let  us  gather  of  the 
riches  of  the  soul  from  all  climes  and  generations;  but  then  let 
us  not  make  of  the  national  mind  a  great  reservoir,  a  cabinet  of 
foreign  curiosities;  but  let  us  simply  use  all  these  to  quicken  and 
develope  a  germ  which  shall  be  the  native  production  of  the 
American  soil. 

A  literature,  however,  may  be  national,  our  own,  without  confin¬ 
ing  it  to  that  which  is  local  and  peculiar.  It  need  not  be  merely 
or  chiefly  a  description  of  our  own  scenery,  manners,  institutions, 
or  exploits.  It  must  necessarily  be  buried  with  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  it,  unless  together  with  what  is  local,  it  also  embodies  the 
hopes  and  fears,  and  passions  of  universal  humanity;  unless  it 
deals  in  truths,  which  concern  us  not  as  Americans  only,  but  as 
men,  as  immortal  beings  bound  by  higher  and  more  solemn  rela¬ 
tions  than  those  which  are  connected  with  locality  and  time. 
Still  the  manner  of  combining,  of  presenting,  of  applying  these 
general  truths,  may  be  original,  national,  and  peculiar;  this 
may  and  should  be  the  out-growth  of  the  American  mind.  As  an 
illustration;  our  mechanics  have  taken  the  materials  and  the 
mathematical  principles  which  are  common  to  all  the  world ;  they 
have  the  same  physical  laws  and  the  same  elements  to  deal  with, 
yet  they  construct  ships  and  steamboats  which  do  not  need  the 
stripes  and  stars  in  the  sailor’s  eye  to  mark  them  as  American; 
exhibiting  a  beauty  of  proportion,  a  grace  and  velocity  of  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  result  of  home  manufacture,  peculiarly  Amer¬ 
ican,  not  found  as  yet  to  be  imitable  elsewhere.  There  are  rocks 
and  mountains,  a  rugged  soil,  and  stern  winters  elsewhere  on  the 
globe,  and  yet  but  one  New  England ;  because  out  of  this  conti¬ 
nent  there  is  not  the  peculiar  mind  from  which  New  England 
sprung.  There’s  but  one  United  States,  because  over  no  other 
portion  of  the  globe,  over  no  other  lakes,  rivers,  valleys,  and 
plains,  has  been  breathed  the  transforming  spell,  the  quickening 
energies  of  American  thought.  And  thus  wTe  may  gather  those 
materials  of  literature  wfliich  are  the  common  property  of  man. 
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and  impart  unto  them  a  shape  and  hue,  a  beauty  and  a  glory  pe¬ 
culiarly  our  own.  Here  if  any  where,  not  in  territorial  possessions, 
must  we  lay  the  basis  of  our  future  glory.  Mere  hugeness  of  di¬ 
mensions  is  not  greatness.  National  greatness  involves  as  its  pro¬ 
minent  idea,  moral  grandeur,  elevation,  and  refinement  of  soul. 
The  possession  of  the  whole  continent,  or  both  continents,  will  of 
itself  no  more  render  us  worthy  to  hold  a  place,  in  the  world’s 
thought  and  memory,  than  it  exalted  the  tawny  races  who  pre¬ 
ceded  us,  and  they  held  the  soil  from  the  ices  of  the  north  to  Ter¬ 
ra  del  Fuego.  Neither  will  physical  power  avail  us.  The  time 
is  coming,  nay  its  beginnings  are  already  here,  when  ships  of  war 
and  standing  armies  will  be  held  as  evidences,  not  of  civilization, 
but  of  barbarism.  To  array  a  million  of  men  against  each  other, 
and  by  power  of  steel  and  gunpowder  send  a  hundred  thousand 
into  eternity  settles  no  principle  of  truth;  produces  no  conviction; 
in  short,  determines  nothing  which  were  not  made  equally  clear  by 
a  charge  of  five  hundred  thousand  buffaloes  on  a  side,  on  one  of 
our  western  prairies.  Nations  must  soon  leave  brute  force  to  be 
exercised  by  brutes,  and  adjust  their  own  differences  in  the  way 
of  creatures  gifted  of  God  with  a  rational  soul.  What  if  the  most 
seducing  visions  of  territorial  greatness  were  fully  realized;  what 
if  the  whole  vale  of  Mexico  were  studded  with  Anglo-Saxon 
homes,  and  without  wrong  or  violence,  our  banner  could  be  un¬ 
furled  over  the  city  of  Montezuma?  What  if  the  Pacific  slope 
should  be  the  home  of  Empire  States,  gathering  to  their  commer¬ 
cial  cities  the  riches  of  the  “  exhaustless  East,”  and  occupying 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast,  which  Venice,  and  Genoa,  and  Florence  once  did  to 
Western  Europe,  receiving  and  distributing,  as  they  did,  the  wealth 
of  the  land  of  the  sun.  What  if  the  Canadian  provinces  were 
i  united  to  us,  so  assimilated  as  to  become  a  living  member  of  our 
political  body?  We  should  then  reckon  our  population  by  hun- 
:  dreds  of  millions;  we  should  possess  a  wealth  and  power  which 
would  show  even  Imperial  Home  small  in  comparison.  Armed 
men  by  millions,  might  be  ready  to  defend  our  standard;  our 
navy  might  darken  all  oceans  and  defy  a  world,  and  still  if  this 
!  were  all,  we  should  be  unworthy  to  he  called  great  in  that  bright 
;  era  which  the  nations  are  just  touching,  or  perhaps  have  already 
;  begun.  Such  greatness  belongs  to  the  past.  The  present  and 
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the  future,  demand  an  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur.  The  new 
era  which  is  now  beginning,  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  power  of  the 
soul.  America,  then,  must  throw  her  influence  over  the  Earth, 
not  by  hugeness  of  dimensions;  not  by  armies  or  fortifications, 
nor  by  all  physical  powers  combined.  She  is  to  be  great  if  at  all, 
by  the  living  power  of  thought.  She  must  cast  over  the  nations 
the  most  potent  of  all  enchantments,  the  resistless  spell  of  mind. 
If  any  thing  American  is  to  possess  and  hold  the  future,  it  must 
be  the  great  free  thought  of  the  America- Saxon  soul.  Nor  will 
it  be  sufficient  that  our  national  intellect  should  walk  the  earth 
with  the  huge  rough  form  and  strength  of  a  Cyclop.  It  is  not  thus 
we  are  to  fulfil  our  mission  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  man. 
Those  mighty  energies  which  are  now  expended  upon  lower  ob¬ 
jects  of  pursuit,  must  be  devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
until  the  whole  nation  becomes  enamored  of  the  spirit  of  beauty 
and  learns  to  recognize  traces  of  the  Divinity  in  all  that  is  good 
and  all  that  is  fair.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  fourfold  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  we  may  rear  a  hope  that  our  literature  and  art 
will  yet  stand  out  in  bold  and  beautiful  distinctness  from  all  that 
man  has  yet  achieved. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  Scenery . 

The  Individuality  of  the  American  Mind . 

The  Influence  of  our  National  History . 

An  earnest  Religious  Sentiment  acting  in  unison  with  De¬ 
mocratic  Institutions. 

So  far  as  scenery  is  concerned  in  the  moulding  of  character, 
we  may  safely  expect  that  a  country  where  vastness  and  beauty 
are  so  wonderfully  blended,  will  stamp  upon  the  national  soul  its 
own  majestic  and  glorious  image.  It  must  be  so.  The  mind  will 
expand  itself  to  the  measure  of  things  about  it.  Deep  in  the  wide 
American  soul  there  shall  be  Lake  Superiors,  inland  oceans  of 
thought,  and  the  streams  of  her  eloquence  shall  be  like  the  sweep 
of  the  Mississippi  in  his  strength.  The  rugged  strength  of  the 
New  England  hills,  the  luxuriance  of  the  sunny  south,  the  meas¬ 
ureless  expanse  of  the  prairie,  the  broad  flow  of  our  rivers,  the 
dashings  of  our  cataracts,  the  huge  battlements  of  the  everlasting 
mountains,  these  are  American .  On  the  face  of  the  globe  there’s 
nothing  like  to  them.  When  therefore  these  various  influences 
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have  been  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  national  soul,  there  will 
be  such  a  correspondence  between  man  and  the  works  of  God 
about  him,  that  our  music,  our  poetry,  our  eloquence,  our  all, 
shall  be  our  own,  individual  and  peculiar,  like  the  Amazon  and 
the  Andes,  the  Mississippi  and  Niagara,  alone  in  their  strength 
and  glory. 

Second . —  The  Individuality  of  American  Mind.  —  The 
individual  great  man  is  not  a  piece  of  fancy  patchwork,  nor  a 
reservoir  filled  with  other  men’s  ideas.  He  stands  alone  and  ori¬ 
ginal,  because  his  growth  is  not  by  accretion,  but  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  himself — an  independent  germ  of  the  planting  of  God. 
This  is  equally  true  of  a  great  nation.  Look  back  upon  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  We  behold  them  looming  up  among  the 
ages,  each  with  a  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  own,  with  an 
individual  character  in  literature  and  art,  produced  by  the  joint 
action  of  religious  belief,  of  national  events,  of  scenery,  and  of  the 
particular  structure  of  the  national  intellect.  So,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  genuine  American  mind  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  an 
original  development  of  the  human  soul.  But  amid  the  incon¬ 
gruous  elements  of  which  our  society  is  composed,  where,  it  may 
be  asked,  shall  be  discovered  the  true  American  mind?  Its 
germs  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  whole  country — its  influ¬ 
ence  is  over  the  whole  land  ;  but,  unless  I  greatly  err,  there  are 
two  sections  of  our  territory  where  we  may  find  a  race  of  men 
who  are  native  to  the  soil,  distinct  and  original— I  mean  the 
extreme  East,  and  the  West  and  Southwest. 

I  presume  that  neither  a  full-blooded  New  England  Yankee, 
nor  a  genuine  six-feet-two  specimen  from  the  Far-west,  was  ever 
supposed  by  a  sane  man  to  have  originated  any  where  but  in  the 
United  States.  Probably  no  European,  looking  upon  either  for 
the  first  time,  would  say,  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before.  He 
would  perceive  at  a  glance  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  new 
variety  of  the  human  race.  But  the  same  great  elements  lie  at 
the  basis  of  both  Eastern  and  Western  character.  The  back¬ 
woodsman  is  a  New-Englander  in  an  expanded  form.  He  is 
[  simply  a  magnified  Yankee.  The  Western  man,  in  his  luxuri- 
t  ance,  has  outgrown  the  original  pattern,  has  escaped  from  the 
rigid  Eastern  mould,  and  has  put  on  the  summer  smile  of  the 
;  prairie,  the  wild  freedom  of  the  woods,  the  bread tii  of  the  ocean 
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lake,  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  giant  river.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  these  extremes,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  indicating  what 
I  mean  by  American  mind.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
East  or  West.  It  is  a  national  element,  strong,  earnest,  and  ori¬ 
ginal.  Is  it  not  almost  certain,  then,  from  the  peculiarities,  the 
strength,  and  earnestness  of  the  American  mind,  that  so  far  from 
being  finally  lost  amid  foreign  elements,  it  will  mould  and  absoib 
them  in  its  own  more  vigorous  development,  until  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Pole,  and  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Columbia’s 
mouth,  its  moral  and  intellectual  power  shall  be  the  pervading 
and  controlling  element!  Such  a  result  is  absolutely  certain,  if,  in 
addition  to  democratic  institutions,  we  cling  to  and  cherish  the 
religious  faith  of  our  fathers;  but  if,  in  an  evil  hour,  we  are 
betrayed  into  the  adoption  of  that  form  of  religion,  which  never 
yet  has  failed,  in  the  experiments  of  a  thousand  years,  to  stifle  the 
intellect,  and  crush  the  liberty  ol  man  —  it  will  prove  the  Aessus 
shirt  of  this  republican  Hercules. 

The  Events  of  our  History.  —  The  events  of  our  national 
history,  even  in  this  our  morning,  teem  with  all  those  influences; 
which,  in  connection  with  love  of  country,  have  power  to  stir  the 
great  depths  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  history  of  oppression,  and  suf¬ 
fering,  and  ultimate  triumph ;  of  weakness  gathering  strength  tc 
make  the  mighty  recoil;  of  the  seed  of  a  nation  sown  amid  con¬ 
tempt,  and  dishonor,  and  foul  oppression,  springing  up  in  glorj 
and  in  power.  These  things  will  yet  bring  forth  words  that  shal 
speak  to  man’s  universal  soul,  and  therefore  will  never  die 
They  will  vet  kindle  and  inspire  American  genius,  till  canvas 
and  marble  shall  give  the  deeds  of  the  Fathers  to  the  keeping  c 
an  undying  fame. 

The  Influence  of  our  Institutions.  —  Great  as  this  influenc 
is,  I  must  pass  it  with  a  few  words.  The  soul  of  man  here,  n 
longer  sits  bound  and  blind  amid  the  despotic  forms  of  the  pasi 
it  walks  abroad  without  a  shackle,  and  with  an  uncovered  ey< 
It  is  true  that  our  political  and  social  structures  have  given  us  a 
intense,  feverish,  and  noisy  life,  which  resembles  the  rush  of  th 
swollen  torrents  in  the  stormy  spring-time;  but  then  the  headlor 
mountain  streams  give  birth  to  the  deep  and  quiet  river,  c 
whose  breast  navies  may  float.  The  long  and  calm  summer  d; 
will  soon  succeed  the  tumultuous  spring,  and  then  shall  I 


revealed  the  true  strength  and  glory  of  our  national  mind.  The 
young  eagle,  in  its  first  trials  of  the  free  wing,  will  make  some 
eccentric  flights;  but  soon  the  strong  and  steady  pinion  mounts 
easily  the  heights  of  heaven. 

The  Religious  Sentiment  acting  in  unison  with  Democratic 
Institutions . —  I  use  the  word  democratic  in  its  widest  sense, 
having  no  reference  to  party.  The  one  fact  that  here,  for  the 
first  time  on  a  large  scale,  the  untrammelled  gospel —  not  a  tradi¬ 
tion  muttering  and  peeping  from  the  gloom  of  ruins,  nor  a 
mummy  swathed  in  forms,  and  dug  out  of  the  sepulchre  of  former 
generations,  but  the  pure,  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel  —  is  working 
in  concert  with  republican  laws,  marks  our  experiment  as  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun.  I  know  full  well  that  a  true  religious  sen¬ 
timent  is  not  yet  so  pervading  and  powerful  as  to  hold  a  control¬ 
ling  influence  over  the  movements  of  mind.  I  mean  such  a  faith 
as  makes  a  reality  of  the  invisible  world,  and  causes  a  man  to  act 
and  think  under  a  quick,  strong  sense  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
things;  a  faith  from  which  alone  true  genius  derives  its  inspira¬ 
tion,  which  alone  can  place  the  human  soul  in  contact  with  the 
source  of  true  greatness,  in  communion  with  all  which  is  in 
essence,  good,  and  beautiful,  and  trne.  I  speak  here  not  theo¬ 
logically,  but  of  what  is  necessarily  true,  a  fact  which  springs 
from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 
From  the  very  laws  of  our  being,  it  were  a  lighter  task  to  roll  the 
rivers  back  to  their  fountains  in  the  hills,  than  to  awaken  the 
highest  powers  of  such  a  being  as  man,  except  by  those  superior 
influences  which  have  birth  in  a  spiritual  world.  No  earthborn 
spell  can  awaken  to  its  loftiest  exercise  even  the  intellect  of  man, 
If  you  would  rouse  the  soul  to  its  utmost  effort,  you  must  speak 
to  it  of  something  higher  than  this  world.  There’s  a  great  deep 
in  the  spirit  which  is  never  stirred  by  the  winds  of  earth  — it 
ripples  and  sparkles  only  in  the  breezes  of  heaven.  This  is  not 
i  truth  derived  from  religious  creeds.  It  was  true  before  creeds, 
oefore  the  Bible.  It  was  a  fixed  fact  when  Adam  became  a  liv- 
ng  soul.  Never  yet  has  the  human  mind  been  placed  under  the 
oint  influences  of  freedom  and  a  pure,  true,  untrammelled  faith 
;  n  the  spiritual  world ;  and  therefore  it  has  never  reached  its 
dghest  earthly  level.  Here  I  believe  it  will;  and  if  so,  our 
ountry  will  surely  be  the  prophet  and  teacher  for  a  new  era  in 
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literature  and  art;  because  the  human  soul  will  thus  receive  a 
new  impulse  which  will  cause  it  to  work  with  an  originality,  a 
truthfulness  and  power,  without  any  example  in  the  history  of  man. 

Nothing  truly  great,  nothing  which  stands  fast  moored  amid  the 
flow  of  ages,  has  ever  been  wrought  except  by  the  power  of  a 
faith  which  links  us  to  an  unseen  but  nobler  world.  To  illustrate 
this  idea,  let  me  remind  you  of  a  well  known  fact.  No  two  races 
of  men,  have  ever  lived  and  acted  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
profound  religious  sentiment  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews.  In 
either  nation,  the  soul  held  by  faith  communion  with  invisible 
things.  It  walked  among  the  more  beautiful  creations  of  a  high¬ 
er  world.  It  associated  with  beings  more  excellent  than  man,  and 
on  the  common  principles  of  association,  the  earthly  put  on,  in 
some  degree,  the  image  of  the  spiritual.  In  this,  we  have  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fact  that  the  literature  and  art  of  Athens,  and  the 
literature  of  Judea  stand  apart  in  the  history  of  man  —  the  won¬ 
der  and  glory  of  earth.  They  were  but  the  outward  expression 
of  the  religious  sentiment  that  pervaded  and  quickened  the  soul. 

The  religion  of  the  Greek  was  to  be  sure  false  in  all  its  details, 
but  still  the  great  principle  was  there  which  binds  the  soul  to  an  im¬ 
mortal  being,  and  renders  it  responsible  to  a  Divinity.  If  it  did  not 
disclose  the  way  of  salvation,  it  was  nevertheless  the  great  quick- 
ener  of  the  intellect.  Strike  from  Homer  the  religious  sentiment 

and  the  rest  is  dust  and  ashes.  The  faith  of  the  Jew  was  cor- 

✓ 

rect  but  partial,  while  before  our  minds  is  unrolled  the  fuller  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  spiritual  economy,  and  if,  as  we  trust,  the 
American  soul  shall  yet  yield  itself  not  to  a  false,  nor  a  partial, 
but  a  Catholic  and  Evangelical  faith,  her  literature  and  her  art 
will  become  only  the  earthly  embodying  of  the  heaven-born 
conception  —  the  sensible  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  beauty. 
This  alone,  aside  from  the  other  particulars  which  have  been 
mentioned,  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  originality  upon  the  efforts 
of  American  mind,  for  no  where  has  man’s  soul  yet  wrought  un¬ 
der  an  influence  like  this.  But  if  we  add  to  this,  the  effect  of  our 
scenery,  unique  in  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  the  individuality  of 
the  national  intellect,  the  power  of  our  history  and  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  it  seems  that  we  are  completely  justified  in  believing  that 
our  Nation  stands  the  prophet  and  herald  of  a  new  era  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  which  shall  go  down  to  coming  ages  as  the  crowning 
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work  of  man.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  I 
make  a  remark,  in  closing,  upon  our  great  need  of  fostering  Amer¬ 
ican  art.  The  field  of  art  lies  untrodden  here,  to  our  great  Na¬ 
tional  detriment.  The  stirring  incidents  of  our  national  history 
are  fading  from  the  minds  of  our  people  because  they  have  not 
been  suitably  illustrated.  Tiiey  live  not  in  the  marble,  they  speak 
not  to  the  eye  and  heart  from  the  canvass. 

Through  the  influx  of  foreigners,  bringing  with  them  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  other  lands,  and  for  want  of  suitable  monuments  to 
keep  ever  before  the  eye  the  great  features  of  our  history,  our 
national  enthusiasm  grows  weak,  and  our  love  and  reverence  for 
the  fathers  waxes  cold.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
human  mind,  in  its  present  stage,  can  be  held  steady  by  the  power 
of  the  abstract  principle.  There  must  be  the  appropriate  sym¬ 
bol  to  arrest  and  fasten  attention  and  to  kindle  the  spirit  within. 
If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  rule,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
quick  life-giving  principles  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  significant  fact 
that  our  Redeemer  presented  himself  to  our  senses,  and  became 
the  confluent  point  between  the  human  and  the  Divine,  should  lead 
us  to  inquire  whether  the  grossness  of  our  present  nature  does  not 
demand  something  mediate  between  us  and  an  abstract  principle, 
through  which  we  pass  more  readily  to  the  apprehension  of  truth, 
and  retain  it  with  more  tenacious  grasp.  The  abuse  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  we  know  becomes  idolatry;  but  it  may  be  questioned  wheth¬ 
er  Protestantism,  in  its  just  horror  of  idols,  has  not  somewhat  over¬ 
looked  the  necessities  of  our  nature.  However  this  may  be,  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  the  world  that  patriotism,  as  a  disembodied 
spirit,  does  not  long  sway  any  people  with  power.  There  must  be 
the  national  ballad  echoing  from  lip  to  lip,  and  the  national  music 
ringing  out  over  land  and  sea,  to  cause  millions  of  hearts  to 
warm  at  the  recollections  of  the  past. 

Yankee  Doodle  has  done  more  to  give  us  a  national  sentiment 
than  all  the  Fourth  of  July  orations,  however  excellent,  ever  spo¬ 
ken.  In  our  country,  so  exposed  to  influences  that  make  the  past 
grow  dim,  our  whole  land  should  be  a  museum  of  works  of  art, 
illustrating  our  national  history,  and  stamping  in  upon  all  minds 
the  story  of  Freedom  and  the  principles  of  the  Fathers.  The  no¬ 
ble  and  the  brave  of  America,  the  long  line  of  our  mighty  dead, 
where  do  they  rest,  and  how  are  they  honored?  Let  the  wretched 
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crumbling  little  pile  of  poor  bricks  over  Lawrence  in  New  York, 
answer  to  our  shame.  On  how  many  battle  fields  are  those  men 
mouldering,  who,  by  their  blood  have  made  us  what  we  are,  and 
not  even  the  rudest  and  cheapest  monument  tells  us  where  that 
tide  of  battle  rolled  which  swept  the  oppressor  away,  or  where 
our  heroes  sleep.  A  rough  board,  like  a  cake  and  beer  sign,  is 
the  national  monument  at  Saratoga,  and  the  place  is  already  in 
dispute  where  the  Lion  banner  was  furled.  In  the  burying  yard 
of  Plattsburg,  there  is  a  group  of  little  grave  stones,  such  as  are 
commonly  placed  over  the  tombs  of  small  children,  and  in  ap¬ 
proaching  them,  one  naturally  fancies  that  some  epidemic  has 
swept  away  a  company  of  infants.  What,  then,  are  our  feelings 
when  informed  that  these  are  the  monuments  of  the  officers  who 
fell  on  the  decks  of  McDonough’s  ships,  and  the  officers  who  died 
by  the  banner^  Macomb.  Where  are  the  statues,  and  the  paint¬ 
ings,  and  the  monuments,  which  by  preserving  in  the  memory  of 
a  whole  people  our  great  and  noble  men,  would  also  serve  to  re¬ 
produce  their  characters,  perpetuate  their  principles,  and  beget  a 
true,  strong,  and  general  love  for  our  own?  Where  are  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  our  nation’s  rise,  struggle,  and  victory;  a  sight  of  which 
would  quicken  the  great  pulses  of  the  national  heart?  Without 
these  we  shall  scarcely  beget  or  preserve  a  real  nationality  of  feel¬ 
ing,  break  the  power  of  foreign  attachments,  or  blend  our  popula¬ 
tion  into  one.  For  all  this,  we  need  an  American  school  of  art 
worthy  of  ourselves;  the  herald  of  a  coming  age. 

If,  then,  I  have  not  mistaken  the  destiny  of  our  nation,  if  she 
shall  unite  in  herself  the  influences  of  which  I  have  spoken;  if 
she  shall  hold  up  to  the  world  a  government  rightly  poised  upon 
the  dignity  of  man  and  the  majesty  of  law;  if  she  shall  exhibit  the 
new  spectacle  of  a  literature  and  art  which  is  the  child  of  an  in¬ 
tellect  baptized  and  quickened  by  a  free  Catholic  Evangelical 
faith,  then  will  the  power  of  American  thought  not  only  pervade 
these  two  continents,  but  our  nation  will  indeed  become  the  pro¬ 
phet  and  teacher  of  all  nations.  She  will  be  a  world-subduer;  not 
by  the  bayonet’s  thrust  or  the  cannon's  blast,  but  she  will  over¬ 
shadow  all  with  her  intellectual  and  moral  grandeur. 

I  have  long  held  the  opinion,  that  a  truly  national  literature 
and  art,  must  have  their  birth-place  in  this  Western  valley,  where 
the  native  mind  will  naturally  have  its  fullest  and  freest  develop- 


mcnt;  where  in  eloquence  and  poetry  it  will  find  an  articulate 
voice,  in  the  canvass  and  marble  an  expression  of  its  conception 
of  the  beautiful. 

Italy  owes  to  her  princely  merchants  the  glory  which  renders 
even  her  desolations  illustrious;  which  has  made  her  one  of  the 
“  Meccas  of  the  mind,”  where  pilgrim  genius  goes  to  gather  inspi¬ 
ration  among  the  monuments  of  the  past.  We  may  well  believe, 
then,  that  the  merchants  of  this  young  metropolis,  in  their  enlarged 
views,  by  their  liberal  patronage  of  science,  literature,  and  art ;  by 
their  expenditures  for  architectural  embellishments,  are  hastening 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  American  literature  and 
American  art  will  find  here,  in  this  “great  free  West,”  their 
birth-place  and  their  home. 


